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THE LEAGUE, THE ALLIES, AND THE 
UNITED STATES 

Germany Instructed by Secretary Hughes 

For developments in this field of international negotia- 
tions as they affect France, see pages 150-151. 

Germany, on March 23, in an informal memorandum for- 
warded from Berlin by Loring Dressel, the American High 
Commissioner, said, according to a paraphrase furnished by 
the State Department: 

It is the earnest desire of the government of Germany to 
reach an accord with the governments of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers, and it is sincere in its purpose to meet their 
requirements as far as possible. That an agreement was not 
reached at the conference of London on the question of rep- 
arations is a matter of extreme regret to the government of 
Germany. In their effort to reach an agreement the dele- 
gates from Germany went far beyond the limits considered 
possible for Germany in the judgment of an overwhelming 
majority of her economic experts. 

It has been asserted that Germany is reluctant to recog- 
nize her obligation to make reparations. This is not correct. 
It is entirely clear not only to the government of Germany 
but to the German people also, that Germany must make 
reparation to the limit of her ability to pay. 

This realization on the part of Germany will not be altered 
in any way by any changes which may take place in the 
internal politics of the country. 

Recognized by Workers 

Every responsible group, particularly the workmen, of Ger- 
many are imbued with the determination to do all that lies 
in their power to help in reconstructing the regions which 
have been devastated. Fundamental to this determination 
is the sober conviction on the part of responsible circles in 
Germany that an early removal of all traces of the devasta- 
tions caused in France is to the best interest of Germany. 

It is the consensus of opinion, also, that the proposals 
made by Germany in regard to reparations must consider 
fully the financial necessities of the allied and associated 
governments, and particularly of France. 

In view of the foregoing, two considerations in regard to 
reparations present themselves, both of which are of impor- 
tance. These considerations are, first, the matter of the re- 
habilitation of the devastated regions, and, second, the im- 
mediate establishment by Germany of an actual sum of cash 
money, in foreign exchange, of important proportions. 

Offers for Rehabilitation 

In addressing ourselves to the first particular, namely, the 
rehabilitation of the devastated regions, certain facts are at 
once apparent. For four years 10 of the 86 departments of 
France served as the theater of the war and sustained the 
severest blows of the conflict. 

In these 10 departments a number of cities, towns, and 
villages are either partly or entirely destroyed, and wide 
stretches of fertile farming lands were laid waste. Only a 
little has been accomplished toward the rebuilding of homes, 
the reoccupation and the recultivation of the land in the two 
years that have elapsed since the ending of the war. 

For the immediate rehabilitation of these devastated re- 
gions Germany has repeatedly proffered labor, technical ad- 
vice, and material assistance. These offers have not been 
accepted, nor have they even reached the point of diplomatic 
exchange. The reason is not far to seek. 

Peculiar though it may seem, there exists in France only 
a limited degree of concern for the rehabilitation of the de- 
vastated regions. 

Advance indemnities have been given to the former occu- 
pants of the soil, and these occupants have removed to other 
parts of the country and taken up their abode there. 

The salvaging of the abandoned war materials and the 
cleaning up of the war areas has been undertaken by influ- 



ential groups of promoters who are making no effort to ex- 
pedite the performance of their contracts. The fact that 
influential opinion in France sees in the devastated regions 
a remarkable opportunity for political agitation, which will 
always make a deep impression in the minds of the people 
of France and on foreigners, has an important bearing on 
the issue. 

The German Government does not desire to see hate per- 
petuated between nations. In accordance with this purpose, 
it intends to submit fresh proposals on this subject to the 
government of France, the details of which are now under 
consideration, and the subject of discussion with the laborers 
of Germany. Should the government of France entertain 
objections to the employment of numbers of German laborers 
in the areas undergoing reconstruction, the government of 
Germany stands ready to offer to France good offices and 
resources in whatever form is acceptable. 

In respect of the second consideration, namely, the imme- 
diate establishment by Germany of an actual sum of cash 
money, in foreign exchange, of important proportions, it is 
obvious that Germany can fulfill this obligation only through 
large increases in the volume of her exports. 

The memoranda prepared by the economic experts of Ger- 
many for use at the conference at London demonstrated how 
huge this increase in Germany's exports necessarily would 
be if great sums of money were thereby to be obtained, and 
the menace this great increase would imply to the economic 
life of other countries. Conceding even this, it further re- 
mains that the sums in cash required could not be imme- 
diately realized. 

Other considerations have been advanced at various times, 
among them the proposal that our former opponents in the 
great war should participate in the returns from German 
industry, either through taking shares of the capital stocks 
of German companies or by other forms of the sharing of 
profits. 

Need of International Law 

Such a proposal would produce only proceeds in paper 
marks, valueless to foreign creditors. Indeed, the allied and 
associated governments themselves negatived these proposals 
in the Treaty of Versailles by taking for themselves a first 
mortgage on the total wealth and all sources of income of 
the German Commonwealth and States. 

In addition to this, the allied and associated governments, 
in their deliberations at Paris, reserved for themselves the 
decision as to what opportunity, if any, Germany may in any 
instance be given to obtain credits abroad, because England 
and France are themselves in debt beyond their limit, and 
the granting of a credit to Germany by a neutral power is 
blocked by the general mortgage. 

An international loan, in favor of which the allied and 
associated governments would waive their general mortgage, 
constitutes the only solution of the problem. 

The government of Germany is prepared to offer the nec- 
essary securities for the safety of such a loan. 

It is the opinion of the German Government that if the 
loan were properly organized and offered, and if those who 
have evaded taxation be granted a general amnesty, the 
large sums of German capital which have secretly with- 
drawn from Germany could again be drawn in for the loan 
and thereby become available for the reparations. 

It has been reiterated by the allied and associated govern- 
ments that the situation of Germany is better than that of 
many of the allied and associated countries, due to the fact 
that Germany has no foreign debts. Germany would not be 
unwilling to assume the obligation of the interest and the 
amortization of the foreign debts of the allied and associated 
powers, within the limit of her capacity, should this measure 
be entertained by the allied and associated governments and 
their creditors. 

Germany stands ready to meet any proposal which ap- 
pears feasible for the solution of the economic and financial 
problems of Europe, and would invite the examination by 
unbiased experts of its own ability to make payment. It is 
the opinion of Germany that the heavy weight of debt now 
borne by all the States which were participants in the World 
War, and the damages which were wrought in the course of 
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that war cannot be laid upon the shoulders -of any single 
people. Germany believes, also, that a policy of duress and 
coercion will not bring about the reconstruction of interna- 
tional economic life, and that only by way of peaceful dis- 
cussion and understanding can such reconstruction be ob- 
tained. The German Government considers it important to 
give, with solemn emphasis, the assurance that for its part 
it is honestly willing to follow the path which it has sug- 
gested. 

Simons. 
SECRETARY HUGHES' REPLY 

On March 29 Secretary Hughes replied briefly, but unmis- 
takably : 

The American Government is pleased to note in the infor- 
mal memorandum of Dr. Simons the unequivocal expression 
on the part of the German Government of its desire to afford 
reparation up to the limit of German ability to pay. This 
government stands with the governments of the allies in 
holding Germany responsible for the war and therefore 
morally bound to make reparation, so far as may be possible. 
The recognition of this obligation, implied in the memoran- 
dum of Dr. Simons, seems to the government of the United 
States the only sound basis on which can be built a firm and 
just peace tinder which the various nations of Europe can 
achieve once more economic independence and stability. 

This government believes that it recognizes in the memo- 
randum of Dr. Simons a sincere desire on the part of the 
German Government to reopen negotiations with the allies 
on a new basis, and hopes that such negotiations, once re- 
sumed, may lead to a prompt settlement which will at the 
same time satisfy the just claims of the allies and permit 
Germany hopefully to renew its productive activities. 



M. VIVIANI'5 MISSION 

Formal Errand Stated— Plea for American 
Co-operation 

A special envoy from the Republic of France to the United 
States, M. Viviani, left Paris on the 19th for New York and 
Washington. He arrived in Washington on March 29, and 
on the 30th paid his formal respects to President Harding, 
being introduced by Secretary of State Hughes. On April 5 
he was formally banqueted at the White House. Nominally 
his mission, so far as officially interpreted in Paris, was to 
convey to the American people and to the new Administra- 
tion the felicitations of France and her renewed pledges of 
abiding friendship; but conjecture of correspondents and 
comments of Parisian editors assigned to him other and 
ulterior motives. Of these the more conspicuous were the 
following: Advocacy of the United States entering the 
League of, Nations, albeit on its own terms. Arrangement of 
terms of settlement of France's debt to the United States. 
Formation of an "understanding" between the two republics 
as to a Russian policy involving no recognition of the Soviet 
Government, not even on an economic basis such as Great 
Britain, Italy, and Japan were then said to have perfected. 
Argument against a "peace with Germany" by the United 
States that would seem to imply desertion of the Allies, 
especially at an hour when they are enforcing the provisions 
of a treaty which the United States signed as covictor. 

In an article furnished by him to the American press and 
published generally the day before he landed in New York 
City, on March 28, the former French Premier wrote: 

The greatest problem today is the League of Nations. An 
exchange of views, therefore, is better than silence, even if 
it should not result in an agreement. We in France have 



been blamed for accepting the League from President Wilson 
without first inquiring if it was approved by the United 
States Senate. Certainly, out of respect for the American 
nation, we could not question Mr. Wilson's right to speak for 
his country. It is to be regretted that this puristic political 
misunderstanding, resulting from our very respect for the 
laws and officials of the United States, continues. 

The situation with respect to the League, however, may 
be summed up as follows: 

1. The League of Nations pact has been ratified by France, 
England, Italy, Belgium, and others. We hope that America, 
while dissatisfied herself, will appreciate the fact that these 
countries have accomplished an act which they cannot re- 
pudiate. 

Subject to Revision 

2. The pact proclaims itself subject to revision. I am a 
member of the committee on amendments. Forty already 
have been proposed. Others undoubtedly will be. 

3. The pact no longer belongs to governments. The League 
alone is sovereign and alone has the power of modification. 

4. The co-operation of America is indispensable to human- 
ity. America's presence always is desirable at any meetings 
of minds and consciences. 

5. American statesmen seem determined on the destruc- 
tion of the covenant. Article X, they say, is a threat against 
national independence; it creates a super-government. 
Article X is objectionable for very different reasons. It 
merely authorizes suggestions and therefore promises more 
than it can fulfill. 

6. Whatever may be one's conception, a league, a society, 
or an association means reciprocal obligations. When two 
individuals form a partnership they seek to increase their 
separate strength in collective strength, but they also under- 
take certain obligations toward each other. If we do not 
wish to do this, it would be far better for us to remain 
separate. 

Must Assume Obligations 

7. Whatever sort of combination is proposed — if it really 
is to be a combination — there must be an exchange of duties 
and rights by the associates. So, if Americans desire to 
form a combination, the question is how will they form an 
association without committing themselves to anything or 
without receiving commitments in return? 

8. Some persons complain that the League is a political 
organism which should be replaced by a judicial organism. 
We already have had The Hague Court, composed of eminent 
jurists. In the past they have done their best, but they 
never have been obeyed. 

9. The League in September last created a court of justice, 
which was accepted by all of its members; by some in- 
stantly, by others in accordance with the procedure required 
by their constitution. 

10. If a court is established, nations must not bring before 
it merely their commercial, industrial, and economic inter- 
ests. Indeed no, for we are striving toward the time when 
conflicts of national pride, which are of the gravest sort, 
because they stir up entire populations, thereby becoming 
irremediable, will likewise be settled judicially. Unless 
these conflicts are brought immediately before the court, the 
most profound and most poisonous causes of war would be 
beyond its jurisdiction. 

Court an Impairment 

11. Even those who desire only a court restricted in its 
consideration and authority to purely economic questions 
must realize that membership in such a court diminishes to 
some extent national independence. Whenever a man or 
nation, instead of taking justice in its own hands, defers to 
the decision of another, there may be said to have been a 
certain abdication of sovereignty. 

12. Since no international organization, whether it be called 
league or court, can be joined without some sacrifice of in- 
dividual initiative, one must be logical and straightforward, 
and either refuse adhesion, so as to remain completely inde- 
pendent, or gain through the collective strength of associa- 



